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ABSTRACT 

This study was carried out because little of the 
recent research on sex discrimination has dealt with education as a 
special field* A comparison i>£ social and career characteristics of 
male and female professors of education was carried out to examine 
whether a basis existed for discrimination by sex. Data for the study 
were obtained from the National Survey of Higher Education conducted 
by the Carnegie Commission on the Future of Higher Education and the 
American Council on Education. Findings pointed to the following: a) 
discrimination against women in the areas of rank and salary seems 
more pervasive in universities than in four^year colleges; b) women 
education professors earn less than their male counterparts at all 
ranks in both universities and four-year colleges; c) when highest 
degree is held constant ^ men in both universities and four^year 
colleges are more likely to hold the rank of professor than are 
women; and d) men generally receive a higher salary tnan women in 
cases where salary was examined as a reward for productivity. This 
study confirmed that rank and salary differentials favored men even 
when highest degree and productivity were controlled? (Tables of data 
are included.) (PB) 
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Tne Woman Professor of Education: 
Social and Occupational Characteristics^^ 

The field of education .has traditionally had a largo number of female majors, 
both in graduate and undergraduate programs. According to Morlock (1973), statis- 
tics for 1969-70 show that women earned 75% of bachelor's degrees in education but 
oaly 55% of the tr.asters and 20% of the doctorates. Hie percentage of doctorates 
earned by women has reaalned constant at 20% for the years 192S-1970, Neverthe- 
less, while the proportion of woaen earning doctorates in education is small, it 
is the academic field in which the largest number of doctorates are conferred on 
wocen (As tin, 1973). 

Aside from the discrepancy betivreen the nuiuber of undergraduate majors and 
doctorates in education, recent research has indicated sex discrimination in the 
areas of rank and salary (Astin, 1959, 1972, 1973; Astin and Bayer, 1972; Carnegie 
Coizmission on Higher Education, 1973; Morlock, 1973; Patterson, 1973; Graham, 1973; 
Centra, 1974; LaSorte, 1971). Unfortunately, much of the research has not dealt 
with education as a special field. Centra (1974) included a small sample of education 
doctorates in his survey, but much of his data does not include specific contrasts 
betveen male and female faculty. A systematic cori:parison of social and career 
characteristics of both cen and women professors of education seems necessary in 
order to examine whether any basis exists for discrimination by sex. In addition, 
we will present data on professors of education, a group heretofore relatively 
underrepresented in research on the academic professions . 

A review of related literature suggests the following expectations for this 
research. First, women professors of education are expected to have somev/hat dif- 
ferent background an* family characteristics than men. Women are expected to have 
higher socioeconomic origins than their male counterparts, perhaps because these 



^'r.iLs article is based in part on data gathered by the National Survey of Higher 
Education, sponsored by the Carnegie Commishjion on Higher Education and supported 
in part as a cooperative research project by fund.3 froo; the United States Office 
of Education. Detailed information on these surveys can be found in Martin 
Trow, ec al (1972). Support for the data analysis was provided by the TJniversity 
of Minne-^ota Computation Center. 
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woHien consiscently received pressures for achicvomenC as well as financial support 
froQ cheir faailies (Ascin, 1972; Astln, 1973; Pritchard, et al, 1971). Wo-nen 
.professors generally ace also less likely to be married tluui their male counter- 
parts (Bayer, 1970:12). Second, in examining the training of men and women, one 
would expect that there would be a lonj^er period between obtaining a bachelor's 
degree and a doctorate for women than for men (Centra, 197^s; Bayer, 1970:13). 
Inxs may reflect the effects of sex discrimination in graduate school admissions, 
- especially at the doctoral level, as well as the trend for women to resume their 
graduate training after a break for child-rearing. Tnird, career patterns for 
men and women are expected' to show different trends, with women tending to have 
lower ranks and salaries, even when highest degree obtained and productivity are 
held constant (Astin, 1969; Astin, 1972; Graham, 1973). Fourth, women tend to be 
generally less productive in scholarly publications than men. T\,ro factors may 
explain this discrepancy: women are less likely to receive the institutional re- 
wards of rank and salary for productivity; and, for married women, family demands 
at critical career points may lower their productivity. In fact, while marital status 
cay be positively related to academic success for men, it often creates the negative 
factors of role conflict and extra professional demands for women (Husbands, 1972; 
Feldnan, 1973; Bernard, 1964; Epstein, 1970; Centra, 1974, Astin, 1969). Morlock 
(1973) has documented that the productivity of single women in political science 
is like that of men while married women's productivity is lower. Astin (1969) 
has suggested an additional factor which influences productivity for women doc- 
torates. She found that the most productive women tended to come from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds, often with working parents who both had unsjcilled or semi- 
skilled occupations. These factors seen to indicate that differential productivity 
for men and woman may be a function of environmental and background factors rather 
than s disinterest on the part of woman for engaging in scholarly research. 
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S^cu dy D.asi?.n 

Data for the study are from the -3Cional Survey of Higher Educatioa conducted by 
the Carnegie Conr:jiss -on on the Future of JILgher Education in cooperation with- the 
American Coi;ncll on Education (Trow, ec al, 19 72). Bayer (1970: 3-4) describes 
the sample design for this study as follov/s: 

In March of 1969 the survey questionnaire was nailed to a sample of 
regular faculty at 303 U.S. colleges and universities, primarily those in- 
stitutions which participated in the 1966 Cooperative Institutional Research 
Prograa of the Anerxcan Council on Education (Astiu, Panos , and Creager, 1967). 
A disproportionate randoni sampling desigi was used in selecting these insti- 
tutions in order to obtain adequate nuTnbers of institutions of various types 
and characteristics (Creager, 1958). The 303 institutions ... include 57 junior 
colleges, 168 four year colleges and 78 universities. ITiey range in size from 
a faculty of fewer than 20 to a faculty of more than 4000. 

Tne 303 institutional representatives for the ACE Cooperative Insti- 
tutional Research Program were sent letters. . .which requested that they provide 
rosters showing the names and addresses of all regular teaching faculty at 
their institutions. A six in seven random sample of faculty was selected from 
these rosters for the survey; included were 100,315 regular faculty—from both 
academic departments and professional schools— who were responsible for the 
teaching of any degree-credit course during the 1968-1969 academic year... 
Usable returns were finally received from 60,028 respondents (59.8 per cent). 
Systematic investigations of non-response bias (Trow, et al.,1972: 49-60) in- 
dicated that the sample achieved was very close to the criterion sample based on 
actual distributions of faculty aT.ong various types of institutions that was de- 
veloped prior to the data collection. Ine only discrepancies discovered between 
the achieved and criterion samples were small overrepresentations of Ph.D. holders 
and individu.ils interested in research or research and teaching. 
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In order co estiiaate national norms for educacLon faculty, the data were 
weighted. A detailed discussion of the weighting procedure can be found in 
■ Trow, et. al. (1972: 29-39). Bayer (1970: 4) describes the weightinz proce- 
dure as follows: 

Three sets of weights were developed. The first is a betveen- 
college weight which adjusts the data for the 'disproportionate 
sanpling of institutions from the population. The second is within- 
college weight which adjusts for the six in seven sampling of faculty 
and for the differential response rates of faculty (by degree level) 
at the various institutions. The third, the subject weight, is the 
product of the first two and was applied in the subsequent processing 
of subject data records on file. 

Faculty whose "present principal teaching field" was one of the following 
subfields (response categories as they appeared on the questionnaire) of 
education are included in the present research: education, elementary and/or 
secondary, foundations, educational psychology and counseling, educational 
admxnxst ration, and "other" education fields.^ The raw n for the sample used 
in the present research was 30^9; the weighted n was 23,806. 26.6 percent of 
the weighted sample were wonien. A comparison oE the Carnegie-ACE weighted 
data \d.th another study of education professors based on U.S. Office of 
Education statistics (Couuelis, 1969) indicated similar distributions of 
education faculty in universities (Counelis, 41.2%; Carnegie-ACL, 45.1%) and 
in four-year colleges (Counelis, 58.8%; Carnegie-ACE, 54.9%). In the 
weighted sample for the present research, 53.1 par ceut of the men and 60.6 
per cent of the women teach more than six hours of classes each v/eek. All 
tables in the following data analyoLs are based on weighted data, i.e., each 
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individual's rospons<2s are veighced by his or her sLbject weight. Because 
the data are weighted, no tests ot st:;.r.istical significance are used. 



FINDINGS 



Contrary to expectations, the uoo-.en professors of education do not coae 
f roro proportionately higher socioeconomic backgrounds than men (Table 1) . 
Women vere only slightly more likely to cone froD. professional backgrounds 
(17.4%) than men (12.3%). Generally, it appears that professors of education, 
both men and women, tend to have origins in the middle class. 

Marital status, on the other hand, did differ beft/een the two sexes (Table 
2). A substantially larger proportion of the woaen professors of education 
remained siiigle (39%) than did the men (7.1%). This nay indicate an awareness 
on the part of the women oE the difficulties of combining family obligations 
and career demands, a factor which is more salient for uoiten than for men. 

As sho™ in Table 3, women were more likely to take a longer time in 
obtaining a Ph.D. than men. Tne difference in length of time was not so 
striking for professors whose highest degree was a doctorate other than the 
Ph.D., or a master's degree. In addition, there is a discrepancy between tha 
proportion of women who have Ph.D.'s (18.5%) and the proportion of men who 
have Ph.D.'s (31.0%). Women are much more likely to have only a master's 
degree than are men. This may reflect differential career aspirations by 



sex. 



The findings about rank and salaries of women professors tend to s- pport 
the contention that there is sex discrimination. Because of differential hir- 
ing practices, it seemed important to treat universities and four-year colleges 
separately in the following analysi.s. In the present sample, women are much 
more likely to be employed in colleges (69.6%) than in universities (31.4%), 
while men are equally likely to be employed in colleges (bOJZ) and universities 



O (49.3%) 
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Discriraiaacion against women in the areas of rank and salary appears to 
be inoco pervasive in the universities than in ti-c four-year colleges, a find- 
ing which suggests that won-n hired by universitLc., arc- less likely to receive 
the institutional rewards than tLeir counterparLs ±n colleges. The discrepancy 
between the status of wonen in colleges and universities is not as great for 
type of appointment as for the other inscitutio...! variables. Nevertheless, 
as Table 4 indicates, women in universities are rJigl.tly less likely to have 
a regular appointnent with tenure than women in colleges. Women professors of 
education are almost t.vice as likely to have non-teaore track positions (Acting, 
Visiting) as are men, in both colleges and universl£:ies. 

^rnen the highest degree is held constant, men in both universities and col- 
leges are more likely to hold the rank of professor than are women (Tables 5 
and 6). However, this sex differential is much Kore pronounced for universi- 
ties than it is for colleges. Women professors of education in colleges who 
hold a doctorate other than the Ph.D. are slightly more likely to hold the rank 
of professor than men in this degree category. These women holding doctorates 
other than the Ph.D. do, in fact, have the rank of professor more frequently 
than woaien Ph.D. 's who are also teaching in colleges. Generally, in colleges, 
both men and women professors of education are more likely to have a higher 
rank, holding degree constant, than their counterparts in universities. 

An analysis of sex- differences in salary among men and women professors 
of education showed clear and consistent differentials favoring men. As shovm 
by the salary distributions by rank in Table 7, woman education professors in 
universities earn less than their male counterparts at all ranks. The same is 
true for women education professors in four-year colleges. This is shown in 
Table 8. 
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^. Table 9 shcw^i cha relacionship beCxvaen salary and highest degree earned 
for boch men and professors of education in univcrsitlas , As was the case with 
respect to rank, no.n tend to get higher salaries than women, independent oE 
highest degree earned. Siird.lar results are sho^^n in Table 10 for woman educa- 
tion professors in four-yaar colleges. 

We were also concerned with the relationship betv/een scholarly productiv- 
ity and institutional rewards in terms of salaries. Since the journal article 
is the most prevalent mode of scholarly writing, we chose to use number of 
published journal articles as our measure of productivity. Table 11 shows, 
again, a clear pattern of salary differentials favoring men over women in 
universities across productivity categories, with the most striking differen- 
tial by sax anong those with eleven or more published journal articles. 
Similar findings appear in Table 12 for education professors in four-year 
colleges, except for one notable reversal. Women professors of education in 
four-year colleges who have published eleven or more articles actually earn 
Hore than their male counterparts. Tnis one ray of optimism dims, however, 
due to the very low case base for this productivity category (the weighted n 
of 81 is probably basG'd on a raw n of 10-20) , 

One other set of relationships, those bettv-een highest degree and scholarly 
productivity for men and women professors of education, are shotm in Tables 
13 and 1^}. P^ang those education faculty members with doctorates in univer- 
sities, the productivity of men was much greater than that for women» The 
differential in productivity by sex was much smaller for college faculty. In 
both types of institutions, however, there was a greater sex differential in 
productivity among those faculty members with Ed.D.'s and other doctorates 
than their was among the Ph.D.'s. 

Finally, we examined for doctorate holders the relationships between 
scholarly productivity and rnrital status, and between scholarly productivity 

1 
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and fachoc's occ^ricion. controlling in both cases for sex. Married vonan 
with the Ph.D. tend to be more proiluctive than single women with tha Ph.D., 
contrar^^ to the e:<poctatious (Table 15). There is no productivity differential 
by marital status aoong :n-an with the Ph.D. Among those holding the Ed.D. or 
another doctorate, carried nan are niore productive than single men. This is 
. sho^-n in Table 16. Conversely, single woaen holding the Ed.D. or another 
doctorate are more productive than their married counterparts. Tnis finding 
confirms expectations. 

Also confirming expectations is the finding reported in Table 17 that 
women with the Ph.D. from working class backgrounds are more productive than " 
wome-a with the Ph.D. from white collar and professional families. For man 
with the Ph.D., on the other hand, those from prof.assional families tend to 
be the most productive. 

Among woman professors of education with the Ed.D. or another doctorate, 
those from working class families tend to be less productive than others from 
professional and white collar families. This is sho^m in Table 18. Among 
men with the Ed.D. or another doctorate, there is virt-ially no productivity, 
differential by family background. 

DISCUSSION 

The striking finding in this study was a confirmation of rank and salary 

differentials favoring men, even when highest degree and productivity were 

controlled. This differential is consistent for both four year collages and 

TO rtoK:. 

universities. I^. is important^ that the data used in this study was collected 
in 1969, .shortly before the advent of affirmative action programs. Neverthe- 
less, Centra's (1974) data for recent doctorates which was collected in 1973 
shows similar patterns of sclavy- and rank differentials by sex, thereby raising 
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the qu..cCon of whether the s.:-: difcerences havo less.n.J between 1969 and the 
preheat. Tnese findings of differential treatment of n^en and women are 
aspecially dl.couraijing in acad...ic area .u.l, .s education which h.s tradi- 
tionally attracted large nunbers of wcnen. 
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Tablo 1 

Father's Occupacior. of Education Professors by Sex (Per Cent) 



Professional 12,3 17 /, 

Father's \rtilte Collar^ 54 9 c:. n 

Occupation ^ -^••^ 

Sesii- and 

Unskilled Labor 33.5 28 6 

Weighted N 17,469 6,258 



Includes: CoU^^^^^^ teacher. Researcher, and Adainistrator; 

OChex. proxessional;. Chmer large business. 

includes: Eleirentary & Secondary School Teacher or Adainistrator; " 

Managerxai, Administrative, Senii-prof essional; Owner, 

small business; Farmer ovner or manager; Other white collar. 

Clerical, Retail Sales; Amed Forces. coiiar. 



» Table 2 

Marital Status of Education Professors by Sex (Per Cent) 

Sex 

Women 



Married 89 8 

Single 3 0 
Marital (formerly narried) 
Status 

Single 7.1 



46.1 
14.8 

39.1 



Weighted M 17,456 6,292 



Highest D'isgree of Educati 
Tiine Between B»A. a 



Ph.D 







Men 






Other 


.3 


0 




1-4 


6.0 


4.3 


Between 
• B.A. and 


5-10 


46. S 


31.3 


Highast Degree 


11+ 


46.9 


64.4 




Weighted N 


5192 


1163 



Table 3 

a Professoi-j; by Sex and Anount of 
d Highest Degree (Per Cent) 

Highest Degre€i 
Other 11^^ 
Doctorate MED Other 



Men 


Woneii 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


2.4 


4.6 


60.8 


29.8 


81.9 


100.0 


5.4 


7.6 


13.2 


31.8 


4.7 


0 


33.4 


31.7 


19.9 


24.9 


11.9 


0 


58.8 


56.1 


6.1 


13.4 


1.5 


0 


7068 


1271 


4299 


3440 


278 


229 



Table 4 

Type o£ AppointHent of Education Professors 
by Type of Institution and Sex (Per Cent) 

University College 



Type of 
Appolntiaents 





Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Reg/Tenure 


49.7 


38.4 


49.4 


44.1 


Reg /without 










Tenure 


46.4 


54.5 


45.9 


47.6 


Visiting, Acting 


3.9 


7.2 


4.7 


8.3 


Weighted N 


8561 


1979 


8812 


4329 



Table 5 



Rsnk 



Rank of Education Professors in Universities 
by Highest D=3gree anl Sex (Per Cent) 

Highest Degree 





Ph 




0 th 


er 


MA 










.D 


DoctOL'ate 


MED 




0 th 


sr 




Men 


Woman 


Msn 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Professor 


37.8 


.26.2 . 


31.4 


28.6 


5.4 


2.9 


7.7 


0 


Associate 


















Professor 


26.9 


30.3 


29.2 


29.2 


6.2 


10.3 


6.9 


0 


Assistant 


















Professor 


31.9 


37.5 


32.8 


31.8 


28.2 


25.2 


25.1 


26.7 


Other 


3.5 


6.0 


6.5 


10.6 


59.6 


61.6 


60.3 


73.3 


Weighted N 


3618 


564 


3382 


436 


1345 


832 


119 


53 



Rank 



Table 6 

Rank of Education Professors in^Colleges by 
Highest Degree and Sex (Per Cent) 

Highest F/egr^iG 





Ph 


.D 


Other 
Doctorate 


MA 
MED 




Other 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Woman 


Men 


Women 


Professor 


54.6 


34.9 


42.4 


47.4 


5.1 


.1 


11.5 


0 


Associate 
Professor 


25.3 


35.6 


39.5 


20.9 


28.1 


12.2 


18.3 


0 


Assistant 
Pro fessor 


16.3 


25.9 


16.6 


26.3 


34.8 


44.9 


34.9 


25.9 


Other 


3.8 


3.6 


1.5 


5.4 


32.0 


42.8 


35.3 


74.4 


Weighted N 


1598 


599 


3626 


784 


2965 


2639 


196 


176 



er|c Id 



Table 7 



Salary of Educacion Professors in Uaiversities by 
Rank and Sax (Per Cent) 



Cent) 
Rank 







Professor 


Associate 


Assistant 


Other 






Mea 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 
























less 


.4 


3.5 


2.1 


11.6 


12.7 


46.6 


55.0 


90.5 




10,000- 




















11,999 


1.6 


14.9 


18.9 


27.8 


58.9 


45.5 


21.6 


6.8 




12,000- 


















Nine-Eonth 


13,999 


11.8 


29.7 


45.3 


42.1 


25.5 


7.9 


11.5 


2.3 


Salary 


14,000- 




















16,999 


41.0 


44.3 


28.6 


17.3 


2.4 


0 


6.7 


.4 




17,000- 




















19,999 


30.3 


7.5 


5.2 


1.2 


.5 


0 


2.7 


0 




20,000 


14.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.5 


0 




Weighted N 


2538 


320 


2057 
Table 


407 

8 


2700 


596 


1232 


654 




Salary of 


Education Professors in 
by Rank and Sex (Per 


Four-year 
Cent) 


Colleg 


es 














Rank 












Professor 


Associate 


Assistant 


Other 






Men 


Wonen 


Hen Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 




9,999 


10.2 


41.1 


9.1 


41.3 


37.6 


72.5 


79.0 


87.4 




10,000- 




















11,999 


10.3 


5.4 


38.0 


38.7 


49.6 


16.4 


11.3 


7.0 




12 , 000- 


















Nino -month 


13,999 


25.2 


18.4 


38.0 


10.2 


7.8 


7.1 


6.5 


5.6 


Salary 


14,000- 




















16,999 


28.5 


27.4 


12.5 


8.0 


4.9 


4.0 


3.3 


0 




17,000- 




















19,999 


22.1 


4.6 


1.9 


1.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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20,000 
Weigh ce<J N 


3.6 

2587 


3.1 

608 


.6 

2893 


0 

688 


0 

1997 


0 

1573- 


0 

—1-306 


0 

-1-3.-73-— 
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Table 9 



Salary 



Salary of Sducacion Professors in Universitl.s 
by llxzn^sc Degree and Sax (Per Cent) 



Highest Degree 





Ph 


n 


Other 
Doctorate 






Other 




iMen 


Wojue^ 


Men 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


9,999 
















or less 


4.1 


In Q 


6.0 


28.3 


48.3 


76.1 


43.4 


82.2 


10,000- 
















11,999 


26.6 


31.1 


25.2 


28.5 


32.4 


17.4 


14.8 


0 


12 ; 000- 


















13,999 


25.9 


32.3 


27.4 


20.3 


12.3 


3.5 


24.8 


17.8 


14,000- 


















16,999 


23.1 


18.0 


25.7 


22.1 


3.7 


1.1 


13.3 


0 


17,000- 


















19,999 


15. G 


1.8 


10.4 


.7 


2.1 


1.8 


0 


0 


20,000 


5.4 


0 


5.4 


0 


1.2 


0 


3.7 


0 


Weighted N 


3613 


554 


3362 


478 


1337 


833 


114 


53 



ERIC 



Table 10 



Salary of Education Professors in Four-year Colleges 
by Highest: Degree and Sex (Per Cent) ^ 



Ph.D 



Highest Degree 
Other 

Doctorate j.jp0 



9,999 
or less 11.5 

10.000- 

11>999 17.4 



Ocher 

Wonen Men Women Men Wo.en Men 



Women 

S.7 47.7 51.1 81.9 42.7 58.9 
31.5 13.7 35.4 



22.6 30.4 17.7 



12,000- 

Nine-moath "'^^^ ^''^ "'^ 27.5 14.3 15.1 4.1 7.2 

Salary 14,000- 

20.3 23.6 22.0 18.6 1.8 .3 ,4., 

17,000- 



22.2 
18.9 





19,999 


15.3 


5.0 


10.3 


1.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




20,00(H- 


3.8 


2.2 


1.0 


.8 


.4 


0 


0 


0 




Weighted N 


1598 


566 


3666 


768 


2948 


2600 


196 


176 



Table 11 



oc Joamal ..r.icles Puolishad and Sex fP«. 



Nine-ootith 



Jnd Sax (Per Cent) 
Number of Jotmial Articles 





Non 








5- 


-10 




JL JL • 


9,999 


Hen 


Wo me a 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


















or less 


33.1 


74.2 


13.1 


42.4 


3.4 


9.5 


2.1 


6 0 


10,000- 
















11,999 


36.2 




34.9 


35.5 


25.7 


15.5 


9.6 


13.6 


12,000- 


















13,999 


19.7 


3.3 


27.1 


15.7 


33.0 


49.2 


18.5 


34.9 


14,000- 
















16,999 


8.6 


2.5 


18.3 


5.3 


24.3 


24.1 


31.5 


42.1 


17,000- 


















19,999 


1.6 


.7 


5.3 


1.1 


12.7 


1.7 


23.2 


3.3 


20,000-f- 


.8 


0 


1.3 


0 


1.0 


0 


15.1 


0 


Weighted N 


1654 


798 


3011 


686 


1458 


228 


2220 


228 



''0 



er|c 



Salary of Education Professors in Four-Year CoJle-es bv 
Nunner of Jo.ra.l Articles Published and Sex (^If Cent) 



Salary 









Nunber of Journal Ar 


lxcIss 










None 






5- 


10 














11+ 






Men 


Woman 


Men 


Women 


Men 




Tien 


women 


9,999 


















or less 


39.1 


79.0 


19.7 


61.1 


14.8 


15.3 


9 7 


0 


10,000- 


















11,999 


33.8 


12.6 


9ft 1 
• ± 


21.6 


19.8 


20.5 


15.2 


4.0 


12,000- 


















13,999 


21.4 


8.2 


26.6 


7.9 


17.8 


1 Q Q 


16.8 


0 


14,000- 


















16,999 


4.2 


.2 


17.2 


8.9 


23.1 


39.8 


41.8 


65.0 


17,000- 


















19,999 


1.4 


0 


7.3 


0 


22.1 


4.5 


16.5 


15.4 


20,000t- 


0 


0 


1.1 


.5 


2.4 


0 ■ 


7.0 


15.6 


Weighted N 


3767 


2488 


3243 


1289 


1048 


278 , 


631 


81 



Table 13 



Nuiaber of Jo-^rnal Articles Published by Education Professors 
m Universities by Highest Degree..dSex (Per Cent) 

Highest Degree 







Ph. 


D 




Other 




MA 










Doctorate 




KED 


Cth 


er 






Men 


Woaen 


Man 


Woaen 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Woaen 




None 


12.1 


12.9 


15.0 


25.0 


48.1 


69.3 


60,2 


66.1 




1-4 


33.2 


44.5 


39.1 


37.2 


38.8 


26.3 


19.7 


33.9 


Nucha,- of 
Journal 


5-10 


22.0 


20.4 


16.7 


18.7 


8.5 


2.5 


9.0 


0 


Arcxcles 


11+ 


32.7 


22.1 


29.2 


• 19.2 


4.5 


1.9 


11.2 


0 




Weighted >; 


3567 


552 


3296 


469 


1306 


825 


106 


53 



Table 14 

Number Journal Articles Published by Education Professors 
in^CillegGs by Highest Degree cvj Sex (Per Cent) 

Highest Degree 



Other 







Ph.D 


Doctorate 




MKD 


0 


ther 






Ken 


Women 


Men 


Wocen 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 




None 


25.0 


23.6 


30.1 


44.8 


66.1 


70.6 


48.5 


100.0 




1-4 


41.8 


47.0 


44.8 


34.5 


25.5 


27.0 


48.4 


0 


Number of 
Journal 
Articles 


5-10 
11+ 


18.9 
14.3 


20.6 
8.8 


15.3 
9.9 


14.6 
6.0 


7.2 
1.1 


2.5 

0 


3.2 
0 


0 
0 




Weighted N 


1587 


583 


3564 


753 


2943 


2573 


196 


176 



Table 15 



Kunber of Journal Articles Published by Professors of Education 
with the Ph.D. by Marital Status and Sex (Per Cent) 



Men 



Women 







Married 


Single 


Married 


Single 




None 


15.8 


21.9 


9.5 


25.6 


Number of 


1-4 


36.1 


30.8 


53.7 


38.3 


Journal 










Articles 


5-10 


20.3 


33.9 


21.1 


20.4 




11 or core 


27.8 


13.5 


15.7 


15.6 




Weighted U 


4876 


278 


623 


483 



ERIC 



Table 16 

Nunber of Journal Articles Published by Professors of Education 
wxth the Ed.D. or Other Doctorate by Marital Status and Sex (Pe J Cent) 



Men 







Married 


Single 




None 


2^.8 


24.1 




1-4 


41.1 


62.0 


Number of 


5-10 


16.4 


2.5 


Journal 






Articles 


11 or core 


19.6 


11.3 




Weighted N 


6489 


351 



Wonien 



Married 
46.3 
23.8 
18.4 
11.6 
724 



Single 
24.3 
52.0 
13.2 
10.5 
491 



Table 17 



Nunbar of 

Journal 
Articles 



Number of Journal Articles Published by Professors of Education 
with the Ph.D. by Father's Occupation and Sex (Per Cent) 







Men 






Women 






Professional 


White^ 
Collar 


Skilled, 
Semi-Skill. 
Labor 


Professional 


White 
Collar 


Skilled, 
Semi-Skilled 
Labor 


None 


9.6 


17.9 


15.5 


28.9 


14.7 


14.3 


1-4 


31.9 


36.4 


36.2 


40.5 


53.6 


31.4 


5-10 


36.9 


18.7 


18.3 


16.9 


12.7 


47.3 


11 or more 


21.7 


27.0 


29.9 


13.7 


19.1 


7.0 


Weighted N 


699 


3034 


1416 


302 


613 


219 



See notes for Table 1. 
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Table IS 



ir.:ar of Journal Articles Published by ProfGr..sors of Education with 
; z^,D. or otner DocCoracs by Fathtic's Occupation and Sex (Per Cent) 









Men 






Women 






- 


Professional 


VJhite^ 


Ski n 
Semi-Skillbd 


Professional White 


Skilled , 
Setai-Skill 








t-oiiar 


Labor 




Collar 


Labor 




None 


22.4 


20.5 


26.0 


39.3 


35.8 


38.3 


Number of 


1-4 


41.6 


39.8 


45.2 


25.9 


34.3 


42.1 


Journal 
Articles 


5-10 


14.6 


18.2 


13.6 


16.9 


17.0 


14.6 




11 or core 


21.3 


21.6 


15.3 


17.9 


12.9 


4.9 




Weighted N 


853 


3352 


2652 


200 


618 


404 



See noces for Table 1. 
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